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How truly Neptune-built meters are 


completely “instruments of precision” 
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gauged some 75 times during the pro- 
duction of its parts; and all inter- 
changeable parts are again 100% in- 
spected before assembling. And on the 
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register, every detail, from the finest 
wheel, is similarly precision-checked. 
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long life, sustained accuracy and inter- 
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Depression Challenges Management 


EDITORIAL 


OME twenty years ago an enlightened 
S public opinion protested against the rap- 
idly increasing extravagance, waste, and 
corruption in city governments, 
and gave birth to the council- 
manager plan which was termed 
“the one political invention of 
America in the past one hundred 
years.” It constituted the coun- 
try’s first effort to interject into 
public business some of the best 
practices of private enterprise. 
Numerous obstacles placed in 
the path of the council-manager 
movement by the local political 
machines only served to 
strengthen the resistance against 
new attacks. The rapid growth 
of this new form of municipal government dur- 
ing the past few years is the best testimonial 
of its acceptance by the American people. 
Now a new challenge, the world-wide de- 
pression, presents itself. Many complex prob- 
lems of management have arisen which de- 
mand the highest type of ability, ingenuity, 
and diplomacy for satisfactory solution. In- 
creased demands for municipal service, includ- 
ing the major one of relief for the unemployed, 
must be satisfied out of a seriously curtailed 
income. Equally difficult for the city manager 
is the fact that he must serve a city of people, 
many of whom are unemployed, discontented, 
critical and pessimistic of the future. In many 
instances people have lost the savings of a life- 
time, have seen their homes taken from them, 
and are now facing with their children, actual 
hunger. Comparatively few people have es- 
caped financial losses and many have been 
deprived of accustomed luxuries and refine- 
ments that induce happiness and tolerance. 





The local politician who also is unemployed 


as a result of his displacement by council- 


manager government, is taking full advantage 
of these conditions. In his effort 
at election time to regain his 
former position, the unemployed 
are promised jobs; the hungry 
are promised food; and in the 
same breath the taxpayers are 
guaranteed a substantial reduc- 
tion in their tax burdens. City 
officials are blamed and cen- 
sored by him for every ill from 
the economic depression to the 
past season’s drouth. Unfortu- 
nately many people in times of 
stress do not think rationally at 
the polls, and are easily and 
often misled by anyone who is adept at mis- 
representation and camouflage. 

Under such circumstances it would be truly 
surprising were there no casualties among 
council-manager cities. On the other hand, the 
same situation will make way for council- 
manager government in other cities. The ma- 
chinery and personnel of council-manager 
cities should enable them to submit to the 
public a better record than will be found under 
the old form of government, under trying con- 
ditions as well as in periods of prosperity. The 
manager plan is now afforded even greater 
opportunities than in the past to fulfill the 
modern need and demand for the application 
of scientific principles and approved methods 
to municipal administration. Modern man- 
agement should therefore accept the challenge 
of “Old Man Depression.” 


OHao Satt0a- 
PRESIDENT, THE INTERNATIONAL 
City MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 














Editorial Comment 


Managers Discuss Unemployment 


The eighteenth annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association held 
at Louisville last month started off pretty 
much according to tradition. The program was 
balanced, it was thought, so as to appeal to 
the varied interests of those in attendance and 
all went as planned until the unemployment 
session was released and then oh, what a day! 
The scheduled addresses dealing with unem- 
ployment and the problems of municipal man- 
agement incident thereto were disposed of at 
the morning session, but the discussion that 
followed gave convincing proof that here 
clearly was city management’s most pressing 
problem. The session adjourned for lunch but 
the managers were more hungry for light than 
for nourishment. Here were gathered a group 
of city administrators whose names are not 
found on “advisory” committees; their con- 
cern was how to provide for—feed and clothe 
if you will—those millions of men and women 
industry has dumped on their front doorstep 
to care for until business is again booming, 
or as one speaker aptly phrased it, “industry 
expects the cities to place their labor supply 
in cold storage until they again have need of 
it .. . if employment be the problem of private 
industry, unemployment too is its responsi- 
bility.” So much interest was manifested in 
the subject that the proceedings of this ses- 
sion were mimeographed and mailed to city 
managers and other interested persons at once 
rather than to await the regular publication 
of the full proceedings in the City Manager 
Yearbook to be issued in January. Pertinent 
to this subject is the leading article in this is- 
sue, by C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cin- 
cinnati, who took a leading part in the discus- 
sion of this obviously most important problem 
of city management today. 


State Control Leaves Bad Taste 


There is a seeming tendency in some states 
toward an extension of state supervision over 
municipal finance. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, the control exercised over municipal 
expenditures in Fall River by a specially cre- 


ated state board is so stringent as practically 
to nullify the action of the local city council 
in determining what activities shall be carried 
on by the city. This state board has abolished 
many activities, slashed payrolls, eliminated 
officials, closed schools, and recently announced 
that no expenditures would be allowed after 
a certain date for the collection of refuse. Some 
of the problems arising from this confusion of 
authority in Fall River are discussed in an 
article in this issue by Howard G. Fishack who 
states that the board’s action has left a bad 
taste in the mouths of citizens and councilmen. 


This Month’s Contributors 


CHARLES A. CARRAN—A. B., 1916, Ohio 
State University; LL. D., 1923, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College; state examiner of public offices, 
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efficiency, department of water and power, Los 
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cinnati, Ohio, June, 1930 to date. 

Howarp G. FisHack—A. M., 1922, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; director, Fall River Tax- 
payers’ Association, 1927-30; and since 1930, 
director, Atlantic City Survey Commission. 

JouHn S. Brapway—Secretary, National 
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since August, 1931, professor of law and di- 
rector of the legal aid clinic, Duke University. 
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University of Missouri; M. A. in political sci- 
ence, University of California; city manager, 
Berkeley, California, 1923-30; city manager, 
Flint, Michigan, 1930-31; and since June, 
1931, city manager of Dallas, Texas. 

Curtis Bittincs—A. B., 1925, University 
of Wisconsin; newspaper reporter in Pitts- 
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since 1929 on staff of National Safety Council. 
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Municipal Costs and Unemployment Relief! 


gy C. A. DYKSTRA 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


According to Mr. Dykstra, the cost of municipal government has not increased, 
the taxpayer only pays out of his tax pocket for services which formerly he had 
to perform himself or have done by a private agency. But despite the rapid 
growth of cities the national government does not seem aware of their exist- 
ence; witness its position on unemployment relief. 


HE continual increase in the size and 

complexity of our city population means 

a reconsideration of citizen expenditure. 
Within the lifetime of most of us here the 
balance as between rural and urban peoples 
has been reversed completely. In 1890 the 
United States was two-thirds rural; today it 
is two-thirds urban. Without taking time for 
demonstration, the meaning of this must be 
apparent. At the moment, for instance, it 
gives the present depression a different char- 
acter and a different incidence than the so- 
called panic of ‘93. When more people are 
close to the soil and crops are good, more 
people find their own food. 

But industrialization, urbanization, and me- 
chanization have made the problem of 1931 
infinitely more difficult. Our city population 
is many times more dependent than it was a 
generation ago. It cannot shift for itself as it 
could when it had land and tools. Labor is no 
longer self sufficient; it goes to work when the 
whistle blows—if and when it blows. No 
whistle—no work—no compensation—no buy- 
ing power—and then what is called unemploy- 
ment becomes a problem which city govern- 
ment has to reckon with. 

This one illustration of the problem of city 
living is coming close home to all of us at this 
moment. But it is only one illustration after 
all, though a bitter one. And because it seems 
to us an emergency, most citizens accept with 
decent resignation the implication of increased 
public expenditure which inheres in the situa- 
tion. 

But to those of us who deal day by day with 
the impact of increasing populations upon city 
budgets such an emergency is but one more 





1 Abstract of an address delivered at the annual 
banquet of the International City Managers’ Asso 
ciation conference on October 9, 1931 


problem which requires a financial solution. 
The cost of unemployment is high; but so is 
the cost of bad health, poor sanitation, in- 
ferior food, crowded and ill-kept streets, inde- 
cent housing, lack of open spaces and play- 
grounds, impure water, incomplete and indif- 
ferent collection and disposal of wastes, cor- 
rupt or inefficient police service, large fire 
losses, poor or no city planning, wasteful pur- 
chasing, and a badly paid, disloyal, and dis- 
gruntled municipal personnel. 

Somebody has to do something about all of 
these things or city life would be intolerable. 
Such services cannot yield a money profit, 
therefore all of us quite legitimately ask our 
municipal agent to do them, and we foot the 
bill in taxes. Now, if taxpayers are to under- 
stand the administrator’s problem they must 
understand that service of such varied kinds 
costs money—more and more money. Service 
costs, whether it is the delivery of purchases 
from the department store, telephone service, 
or garbage collection. Whether public or pri- 
vate, service is expensive. Public service, how- 
ever, is infinitely cheaper than service by our- 
selves for ourselves. What citizen alone could 
dispose of his household rubbish and garbage 
and burn it for a year for one dollar per capita, 
or have a private police service on call for a 
year at less than one month’s telephone rental? 


Low Cost oF MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


My suggestion to you is that it is our busi- 
ness to interpret to our cities what municipal 
finance is. Taxes are not a drain on incomes, 
nor are they huge sums wrung from unwilling 
citizens to be poured down the sewer of official 
extravagance. They are the sinews of war, a 
war against common enemies which throng to 
the spot where people crowd together to live 
under city conditions. They are the equivalent 
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of what it costs the public to live decently in 
a modern city. 

We make budgets and submit them. We 
still do it in terms of money and tax rates. It 
should be our function to make budgets live in 
terms of service rendered. If we do this prop- 
erly the citizen finally must come to know that 
his expenditures are of two kinds. Out of his 
tax pocket he pays for a certain proportion of 
the services he receives; out of his other pocket 
he pays for others. If he takes more out of his 
tax pocket he should take less out of the other 
one. When he no longer sprinkles the street in 
front of his home or cleans it or trims the trees 
in his parkway, but asks the city to do it, he 
pays for this service on tax collection day. 
When he uses a public swimming pool instead 
of building one in his own garden or splashing 
in his own tub he adds an item to his tax bill. 
When he insists on a band concert in a public 
park he should prepare to pay another penny 
or two out of his tax pocket. 

And so it goes with the scores and hundreds 
of services which city dwellers demand. All 
told and honestly considered, municipal serv- 
ice is very cheap service. We could not hope 
to match its low cost if we furnished our own 
service individually. One of these days one of 
us will prepare a complete budget in terms of 
service for presentation to our citizens. This 
is surely a more intelligent procedure than to 
announce that the tax rate must be increased 
from 2 per cent to 2-1/10 per cent because the 
cost of government is going up. It is literally 
not true that the cost of government goes up 
when a city decides to open a college or a 
university. It is easy to demonstrate that the 
cost of sending students to college is very 
much reduced for the parents of that city. For 
by such a procedure parents pay a few dollars 
in taxes instead of several hundred in tuition. 
In my own city there is a good deal of senti- 
ment in favor of having the city take over the 
zoo, which for many years has been a private 
enterprise. Should this ever happen, while it 
would be true that public expenditures might 
be increased, there would be no increase in 
the cost of government. For operating a zoo 
is not government, but in part at least, the 
feeding of animals. Animal food paid for out 
of taxes remains animal food and nothing more 
even though the expense be a public expense. 
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And the animal trainer would not be a govern- 
ment official, but the self-same employee of 
the same zoo taking care of the same animals, 

When we admit or explain, perhaps in “‘con- 
fession and avoidance,” that costs go up as 
cities grow, and this cannot be helped, let us 
do it without hanging our heads as if we are 
the victims of a rapacious Frankenstein which 
is devouring us. Let us be realists and draw 
the very real distinction between public ex- 
penditure and government costs. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE CITY 

Another impression is worth mention. It, 
too, hangs on the changing rural-urban bal- 
ance. Assuming that city populations and city 
governing agencies are growingly aware of the 
fact of urbanization, our state and national 
governments remain rural in conception and 
action. The city makes its adjustments to the 
twentieth century industrial establishment as 
best it can within the limiting restrictions set 
by state and federal authority. Representa- 
tion in legislative bodies remains geographical 
on the basis of county lines and federal sur- 
vey. National and state parties which control 
our political destiny, still use the city wherever 
they can for state and national political pur- 
poses. Cities furnish tremendous values for 
taxing purposes and innumerable public posi- 
tions which can be made to pay party debts. 
In some states cities have been able to claim 
some measure of home rule, and now in part 
control their own destiny. As yet this freedom 
is not very general. Such cities as Chicago and 
Philadelphia, to name only two, are still bound 
hand and foot by legislatures and national 
parties. In both of these the good of the city 
is distinctly secondary to state and national 
partisan needs. Municipal life and action is 
thus choked at its very source. 

Search the traditional administrative or- 
ganization at the National Capitol as you will, 
you will not find that co-ordinating national 
agency which recognizes or deals with the 
problems of urban dwellers—two-thirds of our 
population. The national government crosses 
state lines and state authority to deal with 
national resources, agriculture, business, rail- 
roads, waterways, country life, education, 


pests, and a host of other things. The fact 
that the Department of Commerce pays some 
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attention to questions of housing, zoning, and 
city planning makes this observation the more 
striking. There is also the uniform crime re- 
porting activity initiated by the police chiefs 
of the United States. What I wish to suggest 
particularly is the fact that until the recent 
emergency called unemployment, our govern- 
ment at Washington has seemed almost to be 
unaware that city life has problems which need 
study and action even in larger 
proportion than has country 
life. On the other hand, federal 
action has actually added to the 
difficulties of city administra- 
tion. 


FEDERAL UNAWARENESS OF 
MUNICIPAL LIFE 


Perhaps the most striking 
illustration of this may be tested 
by inquiring what portion of 
police and municipal court 
activity grows out of the at- 
tempt made locally to enforce a 
great national policy announced 
in the eighteenth amendment. As a matter of 
fact, it is entirely possible that what is passing 
for federal action in this employment crisis is 
making the city’s job still harder—and this 
with the best will in the world on the part of 
national authorities. If after eighteen months’ 
consideration and study the latest news out of 
Washington is that cities can best handle their 
own industrial crisis problems, we have cer- 
tainly had little federal suggestion or action. 
The simple fact is that industry is interde- 
pendent on a national scale and, therefore, no 
city acting by itself can hope to deal with the 
problem industry creates. It doesn’t have the 
information on which to act even if it could 
act. What cities need just now from Washing- 
ton is correlated information on employment, 
and a national program of employment agen- 
cies and employment distribution. What it 
gets is the cheerful news that distress is a 
local and municipal problem. The fact that in 
such times those who have nothing to pour 
into our cities for relief and thus add to our 
local problems, is not taken into account. 

This unawareness of municipal life and 
municipal agencies is indicated not only by the 
fact that there is no national establishment 
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or department to deal with city life, but city 
representation has not appeared in the nu- 
merous official and semi-official commissions 
and conferences called by national authority. 
The mere fact that the national government 
has little organic relation to city governments 
cannot explain this omission. Neither has it 
organic relation with industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, transportation, or other economic and 
social groups. The President 
makes much of these voluntary 
associations in which govern- 
ment and such groups meet. 
Furthermore, many of the prob- 
lems presented for solution to 
such commissions and associa- 
tions affect cities most of all. 
Whether the conference then be 
on housing, social trends, unem- 
ployment, health, wages, roads, 
criminal justice or whatnot, it 
would seem that cities should be 
heard from officially. As well as 
industry, banking, labor, social 
workers, or transportation, 
cities are functioning, or functional, groups 
requiring representation. 

Moreover, when these conferences are all 
over, as likely as not city officials will have the 
burden of finding a way out laid upon them- 
selves anyway, sometimes with the cards 
stacked pretty well against them. There is 
certainly no better illustration of this fact than 
the illustration at hand which I have referred 
to several times. Together our leaders of in- 
dustry, our employers social workers, and the 
federal government meet solemnly to discuss 
measures of relief in the present economic 
crisis. They gather the facts among which are 
statistics of many kinds from many places. 
They point out that American law places the 
burden of poor relief upon local governments, 
and has always done so. They agree that our 
present status is not due to disaster or act of 
God as was Cuban starvation, or the recent 
earthquake, or the plight of Belgium or Russia 
during the last war. And so the conclusion 
comes that our present problem must be re- 
solved as poor relief. The fact, of course, is 
that poor relief is with us in much larger pro- 
portion during a period of economic depres- 
sion, and cities know it well. There are always 
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the unemployable, the chronic sick, the aged, 
the under-privileged, and the helpless mothers 
and children. 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY 1s UNEMPLOYMENT? 


I cannot agree that the feeding and clothing 
of able-bodied men and women anxious and 
willing to work—people who have been turned 
out of positions honorably held for many years 
are or permanently can be functions to be 
dumped upon city authorities. In the present 
emergency, that method may be the only one 
left to us. But if employment be the problem 
of private industry, and Americans insist that 
it is, unemployment too is its responsibility. 
We cannot have our cake and eat it too. If 
cities by whatever means even extending to 
retirement allowances, sick benefits, and pen- 
sions resolve their own employment problems, 
it is fair to ask industry to do the same. And 
if industries in order to do this, need the aid 
of public machinery, our government agencies 
should stand ready to help perfect the neces- 
sary process. 


What I say is not said in criticism of any- 
body but to sound another call for some 
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rational attack upon a problem that is getting 
more important to city people with each pass- 
ing year. I believe we are thinking about this 
particular problem more than we ever did 
before. We must go on thinking about it and 
begin to do something real about it. Municipal 
administrators are now in the thick of it. Ev- 
ery city budget has been wrecked in an at- 
tempt to meet the present emergency. If and 
when the emergency is over let us bring all the 
pressure we can to bear upon our national 
authorities that we be allowed a seat in such 
councils as are called to consider questions 
which have to do with municipal existence. 

Someone has said that as yet there has never 
sat in Washington an urban-minded adminis- 
tration. It is incumbent upon us to let the 
American nation know that in our city gov- 
ernments today are sincere and honest men 
who are laboring to solve the problems of 
urbanization—men who have given up partisan 
and political connections and methods for a 
truer and surer attack upon them, and that 
these men believe that they can help the state 
or the national government to an understand- 
ing of the life and the future of urban popula- 
tion. 


Echoes From the City Managers’ Conference 


Here are presented a few excerpts from some of the addresses delivered at the 
eighteenth annual conference of the International City Managers’ Association 
held at Louisville, Kentucky, October 7-10. The full proceedings will be 


published in January. 


THINK we are safe in saying that up to 
now the council-manager plan of govern- 
ment bids fair to continue to grow and 

remain. . . . We have developed a group of 
men who have a professional attitude toward 
public management. A. R. HATTON, professor 
of political science, Northwestern University. 


The man in the street is only aware of the 
fact that taxes increase while his ability to pay 
decreases. Letters of protest, meetings of tax- 
payers’ committees, editorials, letters to the 
editor, personal protests before the council, 
etc., are evidences of this unrest. Yet there are 
none of these protestants who advocate doing 


less charity work or turning down worthy ap- 
plicants for relief. STEPHEN B. Story, city 
manager, Rochester, New York. 


For the past twenty years, business men 
have found it very easy to turn to our mu- 
nicipal government and make fun of the ad- 
ministration. . . . Our present economic situa- 
tion demonstrates that there never has been a 
municipality that has reached such a chaos 
that it has failed to render service, failed to 
achieve the purpose which it set before itself, 
as now confronts our entire business mechan- 
ism in the United States and in the whole 
world. Municipalities have not been quite 
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as successful in fumbling the ball as have 
our great industries, our banking systems, our 
agricultural systems, the lumber industry, the 
automobile industry, the housing industry. In 
all of these realms, the insistent demand is for 
more capable management. . . . When you 
view management in its larger sense, I think 
you can say that management is the organiza- 
tion and direction of men in the use of tech- 
nologies and the tools and materials to ac- 
complish a definite end. LutHEr GULIcK, di- 
rector, National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, New York City. 


What citizen alone could dispose of his 
household rubbish and garbage and burn it for 
a year for $1 per capita, or have a private 
police service on call for a year at less than 
one month’s telephone rental? My suggestion 
to you is that it is our business to interpret to 
our cities what municipal finance is. Taxes 
are not a drain on income, nor are they huge 
sums wrung from unwilling citizens to be 
poured down the sewer of official extravagance. 
... The citizen finally must come to know that 
his expenditures are of two kinds. Out of his 
tax pocket he pays for a certain proportion of 
the services he receives; out of his other pocket 
he pays for others. If he takes more out of his 
tax pocket he should take less out of the other 
one. C. A. DyKstTRA, city manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Whatever the division between public and 
private relief agencies with respect either to 
the amount of money expended or to method 
of administration very little effective work 
will be carried on unless it is co-ordinated. The 
task of co-ordinating the work should be un- 
dertaken by the chief administrative officer 
of the city because private agencies are near- 
ing the end of their resources and are coming 
to the city for help. Louts Browntow, di- 
rector, Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago. 


Perhaps the only remaining alternate when 
all other means have failed is that of a de- 
creased salary range, or a diminished service 
to the public. Either one of these should be 
adopted only as a last resort. The average city 
employee is not overpaid. This is particularly 
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true with those who have been in the municipal 
service for a long period and whose income 
over the period of economic depression has not 
kept pace with incomes which were obtainable 
in other fields. C. A. HARRELL, city manager, 
Portsmouth Ohio. 

Facts recently gathered from many cities 
seem to indicate a failure to recognize that 
good relief practice involves full inquiry into 
each applicant’s circumstances, individual con- 
sideration, relief adequate for the family’s 
needs, continuing relief so long as the circum- 
stances require and careful supervision. The 
practice of issuing a grocery order of about $3 
a week for each applicant, irrespective of con- 
dition or size of the family, might be an ex- 
peditious method of handling the situation, 
but it fails utterly to get at the root of the 
problem or to secure the best return for the 
money expended. FRANK BANE, executive di- 
rector, American Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials, Washington, D. C. 


The city manager has entered a field of 
public service through the narrow gate of 
merit and competency. He has no host of 
friends to either wish him well or to embarrass 
him with requests. He comes into authority 
without any campaign promises and admin- 
isters the affairs of a city without any feeling 
of obligation to self-seeking factions or in- 
dividuals. He scandalizes the tradition of the 
politically minded by daring to refuse to give 
special service and by including in the list of 
those who are fit to serve as employees those 
qualified by other things than political affilia- 
tions. R. W. RicssBy, city manager, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


No man can be trained in any kind of aca- 
demic preparation to actually be a city man- 
ager. You cannot learn the technique of city 
managership any more than you can learn the 
technique of engineering, of law, or of any 
other profession by merely academic training. 
There must be an apprentice period to com- 
plete his training. He has to learn on the job. 
That is something which cannot be achieved 
without the co-operation of the council-man- 
ager cities of the country. The great obstacle 
that stands in the way of the establishment of 
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a sound apprentice system is not the attitude 
of the manager but the attitude of the city 
councils and the public in the cities where the 
manager plan exists. THomas H. REeEp, di- 
rector, Bureau of Government, University of 
Michigan. 


A city manager probably should resign,” 
when, after deliberation and wise counsel, he 
is convinced (1) that his application of the 
principles of council-manager government is 
nullified by the persistent failure of the council 
to support him; (2) that he cannot follow 
out the policies of the council with complete 
fairness to his own convictions; (3) that his 
continuation in office constitutes a reflection 
upon his personal character or professional 
integrity; or (4) that his continuation in of- 
fice would result in protracted and serious 
community disharmony. JoHN N. Eby, city 
manager, Dallas, Texas. 


In the larger cities, the trouble is that the 
process of annexation has stopped. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, and 
some of these old cities practically have not 
grown at all during the last twenty years by 
annexation, while the metropolitan areas 
around Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, and St. Louis have advanced at a very 
rapid rate. The failure of American cities to 
include their normal population is one of the 
prime causes of mis-government running down 
to the very roots of organized political life. 
We have, in the first place, the loss of voting 
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population. CHARLES E. MERRIAM, chairman, 
department of political science, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


City managers are agreed that they can 
never ethically participate in councilmanic 
election campaigns. But suppose in such a 
campaign, the opposition attacked the honesty, 
character, and ability of the manager and 
threw these falsehoods in the faces of the 
councilmen who appointed him. What then? 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if a volunteer should 
rise up in defense of the manager! But in 
eighteen years of close personal observation 
that volunteer has not arisen! The manager 
then must make up his mind as to what he 
will do. If the accusations are trivial, the 
manager should ignore them. But if they are 
made falsely on the personal and vital attri- 
butes of the manager, they should be answered. 
O. E. Carr, city manager, Oakland, California. 


I think one of the difficulties about adminis- 
trative reorganization is that it is too wrapped 
up in tradition and there is too much of rigid- 
ity connected with our thinking on adminis- 
trative organization. Administrative reorgan- 
ization should proceed from the bottom up, 
starting with the unskilled trades, skilled 
trades, artisans, and consider all municipal 
activities, grouping those together that are 
operating along certain specific lines, and then 
introduce co-ordinators at proper points along 
the way. JoHN B. BLANDForD, Jr., director 
of safety, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A State Board Attempts to Control a 
City’s Activities 


By HOWARD 
\tlantic City 


I Nrector. 


The State hoard ot 


G. FISHACK 


Survey L o1 


finance set up to control the City of Fall River has left a 


bitter taste in the mouths of citizens, according to the author who describes in 
this article some of the board's activities. 


NE year ago, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
gained the unenviable distinction of 
being the first city in the history of 
Massachusetts to default on its obligations. 


The reason for the default is a story in itself 


centering in the extravagances and wasteful- 
ness of political office-holders over a period of 
eight to ten years and failure on the part of 
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business and industrial leaders to assume re- 
sponsibility of municipal and civic leadership. 

Naturally strong medicines were needed to 
revive the city after the default. Outside bank- 
ing interests holding Fall River securities in- 
sisted that local business leaders do something. 
The state legislature was appealed to and au- 
thorized a special loan of $3,500,000 to refund 
the city’s defaulted obligations. A board of 
finance was created consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor as a “creditors 
committee” to take charge of the city’s finan- 
cial affairs. 

STATE Boarp ELIMINATES ACTIVITIES 

During the first six months after the state 
finance board was organized it attacked the 
taxation system, reduced valuations, pruned 
the budget, slashed payrolls, eliminated offi- 
cials, reduced the teaching staff, and closed 
schools. Eight school buildings have been 
closed: all kindergartens have been elim- 
inated; supervisors, athletic coaches, and 145 
teachers have been dismissed. Teachers who 
were fortunate enough to be retained received 
salary cuts of 20 per cent as did all other city 
employees. In some cases salary reductions 
were as high as 40 per cent. 

Other city departments have not been 
spared. Recreation and playground activities 
have been abolished; the cost of maternal and 
child welfare work was struck from the city 
budget but is being financed by private sub- 
scriptions; branch libraries have been closed, 
the city dispensary wiped out; and construc- 
tion activities reduced to a few jobs that can- 
not be delayed. The personnel in the remain- 
ing departments has been greatly slashed by 
abolishing many positions and consolidating 
others. The board of finance recently an- 
nounced that no further expenditures would 
be allowed after a certain date for the collec- 
tion of refuse and rubbish. These drastic 
measures and others originating with the board 
of finance have lessened the tax burden and 
improved the city’s financial position but have 
resulted in complete abandonment of activities 
that are considered a necessary part of city 
work and a justifiable expenditure of tax 
money elsewhere. 


THE PotiticaL BACKGROUND 
The irony of the Fall River situation is 


that present elected and appointed officials 
were not in control of city affairs either before 
or at the time of the city’s default. Fall River 
adopted council-manager government in the 
fall of 1928 as a protest against extravagant 
political government that had flourished for 
years. While the charter carried by a comfort- 
able margin, political interests, in a bitter cam- 
paign of personalities, succeeded in electing the 
mayor and a majority of the council under the 
new charter. For a period of two years Fall 
River was a council-manager community in 
name but not in fact. The mayor and his coun- 
cillors were openly opposed to the new plan 
of government and did everything possible to 
hinder its successful operation. The manager 
appointed by them had served for a number 
of years as minority house leader in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and though he carried the 
title of city manager the voters generally recog- 
nized that orders were given directly from the 
mayor’s office. The charter succeeded admir- 
ably in disclosing the political manupulations 
of the administration and in December, 1930, 
the voters finally finished the job started two 
years earlier by electing an administration 
pledged to give council-manager government 
a real trial. 

Upon assuming office the new council se- 
lected J. Walter Ackerman as city manager. 
Mr. Ackerman is a technically trained man 
with experience in municipal work, having 
served for a number of years as city engineer 
in Auburn, New York; later as city manager 
in Watertown, New York. When he assumed 
office the treasury was depleted and the city 
unable to borrow money. The situation was 
so acute in the closing weeks of the old admini- 
stration that the city could not float an $80,000 
emergency note to finance unforeseen demands 
upon the public welfare department. Payrolls 
during a part of the time had to be met by 
week to week loans advanced by local banks. 

The new council consolidated several de- 
partments and eliminated superfluous person- 
nel as proposed in Mayor Sullivan’s inaugural 
message before the finance board had been cre- 
ated. Economy and better financial planning 
was the key-note of the administration voiced 
in the mayor’s message: “The need for reduc- 
tions in expenses is so apparent as to be gen- 
erally conceded and beyond debate,” he stated, 
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“for we cannot expect banking institutions to 
purchase our securities if we disregard econom- 
ic laws in planning our expenditures. Every de- 
partment head must understand that expenses 
this year must be drastically reduced.” 

In carrying out this announced policy of 
economy the mayor and council made greater 
cuts in the budget than had been attempted by 
any previous administration. This budget was 
further reduced by the board of finance upon 
their assuming office in February, 1931 and 
the activities mentioned earlier in this article 
were eliminated. 


FRICTION BETWEEN COUNCIL AND BOARD 


One of the first acts of the finance board was 
to sell $3,500,000 refunding bonds to a Boston 
bank at 4% per cent interest. This bid was 
accepted in spite of a better offer of 414 per 
cent and a larger premium from a New York 
banking house. The difference in the interest 
rate over a period the bonds are to run is nearly 
$50,000 and naturally occasioned criticism 
from those footing the bill. Other criticisms of 
the finance board’s administration are that 
while the board was created to administer fi- 
nancial policies it has overstepped its power 
in dictating local administrative policies and 
by ignoring the mayor and council in matters 
of strictly administrative concern. Friction 
was inevitable when the finance board dictated 
the removal of employees, specified reductions 
in salaries, and eliminated departments. Per- 
haps no other course was open to them than 
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the one taken but the sore spot lies in the fact 
that city officials had to bear the brunt of ac- 
tion over which they had no control. 

The finance board being a state appointed 
body with long tenure of office naturally is 
immune to local politics. Appointments to the 
finance board, however, have been the subject 
of political discussion throughout the Common- 
wealth. In appointing Frank J. Donahue, 
chairman of the Democratic State Committee, 
as chairman of the Fall River Finance Board 
at a salary of $6,000 a year Governor Ely 
stated that he had made the appointment not 
because Donahue was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee but in spite of that 
fact. The appointment, however, looks like 
politics to many Democrats and is charged to 
politics by Republicans. Later, the Governor 
announced that a Democrat must be appointed 
to fill a vacancy on the board created by resig- 
nation of one of the original members. 

The treatment prescribed by the board of 
finance has left a bitter taste in the mouths of 
citizens, and at times in the mouths of their 
elected officials. After six months there is 
some evidence that the patient is showing signs 
of recovery but the relationship between doc- 
tor and patient appears to be more strained 
each day. Fall River is still suffering from a 
bad headache after a prolonged spree of finan- 
cial intoxication and is not in the best humor. 
It is still paying the price for continued extrav- 
agance and political mismanagement existing 
over a period of years. 


Some Elements of Sound Budgetary Practice 


By JOHN 


Manager. Dallas. Tex 


ity 

HERE is urgent need for a conservative 

attitude toward public spending, and for 

the application of every known facility 

of sound public management. Effective finan- 

cial planning of course includes good budget- 

ary practice the elements of which include: 

(1) Executive responsibility for the bud- 
get, both as to preparation and enforcement. 

(2) Continuous supervision of the budget 

and the spending program by an executive staff 


N. EDS 


agency, the head or director of which has had 
experience in an operating branch of govern- 
ment. 

(3) A comprehensive classification of reve- 
nue and expenditure accounts. 

(4) Reasonable revenue estimates that do 
not rely solely upon historical data but that 
base forecasts upon analysis of known present 
factors. 
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(5) Expenditure estimates that encompass 
the entire spending program; that are made 
honestly and in adequate detail; and that con- 
template a specific service, standard, or out- 
put for each estimate. This requirement ap- 
plies even to those kinds of work that cannot 
be estimated with accuracy and yet must be 
accomplished. Examples are snow removal and 
poor relief. 

(6) Elimination of large “emergency” 
funds. 

(7) Machinery for legislative revision of 
the budget with no less formality than is re- 
quired to adopt it. 

(8) Provision that appropriations shall be 
made by ordinance; and that budget revision 
shall be accompanied by amendment of the ap- 
propriation ordinance, thus eliminating budget 
revision by hastily conceived resolution. 

(9) The recognition of a practical limita- 
tion upon the ability or willingness of people 
to pay taxes. 


(10) A plan of controlling the timeliness 
and the total of expenditures. 

(11) Periodic review of actual and probable 
receipts as compared with estimates; and exec- 
utive authority to reduce spending when reve- 
nue falls off. 

(12) A system of work reporting. 

(13) Continuous, year-round interest in the 
budget on the part of the staff officer whose 
duty it is to enforce it. 

(14) Respect for the integrity of the bud- 
get on the part of all officers of the government, 
including the legislative body. 

The success of the budget is enhanced by 
modern systems of personnel administration 
and public purchasing, and by making use of 
research facilities. Budgeting is merely a proc- 
ess of selection. No public constituency will 
provide enough money to do all the things its 
individual members would like to have done 
or all the things its governmental experts can 
justify. 


Cities Can Reduce Their Traffic Toll! 


By CURTIS BILLINGS 


Public Safety Divisic 


N 


itional Safety Council 


Only by applying modern methods of traffic engineering, enforcement, and 
publicity can municipal administrators hope to reduce the awful toll of the 


automobile. 


HE control and regulation of street traf- 
Ti is one of the newest major problems 

confronting American municipalities. The 
automobile has become the prevailing mode of 
street transportation so suddenly that today 
no city is fully equipped to govern its use. In 
consequence not only the efficiency of the ma- 
chine as a practical vehicle is impaired by 
traffic congestion and delays but the deaths re- 
sulting from its use amount to an annual na- 
tional calamity. Last year 33,000 men, women 
and children were killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents; a million were injured more or less se- 
riously and property damage totalled a billion 


' Eprtor’s No The National Safety Council 
(20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago), a non-profit asso 
lation, is prepared to help any city with its traffic 
problems 


dollars. It is obvious that the problem of pro- 
viding efficient and safe automobile transpor- 
tation on the streets of a city is one of first 
magnitude. 

No single panacea for this ill exists. Symp- 
toms point to the need of teaching the motor- 
ing public how to drive properly, how to be 
courteous, how to be skillful at the wheel with- 
out taking unnecessary chances; and certainly 
more widespread educational activities of this 
kind will help. Symptoms point to the need 
for better street facilities and more scientific 
regulation of traffic by signs, signals and other 
devices; and there is little doubt in the mind 
of even the casual observer that better traffic 
engineering is wanted desperately. Other symp- 
toms call for more effective enforcement meth- 
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ods, and again it must be admitted that this is 
a dire need. But only a combination of all 
three of these remedies can effect a cure. 

Tue TASK OF THE POLICE 

In the average city the police are unjustly 
saddled with the entire, complex job. They 
must enforce the law, determine locations for 
signals and signs, and try to educate an impa- 
tient and heedless driving public—all this 
in addition to their multifarious duties in con- 
nection with the prevention of crime and the 
detection of criminals. Although the police can 
be of inestimable aid as educators of the public 
and can cooperate in the engineering work, 
they should be held directly responsible only 
for the enforcement side of the traffic problem. 
This alone is no easy task. Frequently the 
traffic ordinance is obsolete, harking back to 
the horse-and-wagon days; sometimes honest 
enforcement efforts are discredited by that par- 
amount evil, “ticket fixing.’ Fortunately any 
city can now have a modern, enforceable ordi- 
nance by adapting to its use the Model Munic- 
ipal Traffic Ordinance drafted by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 
“Ticket fixing’’ can usually be practically elim- 
inated by strict auditing of arrest records. 

Traffic law enforcement itself is a specialized 
activity which usually requires a trained force 
in a special police organization. A separate 
traffic division of the department headed by a 
captain who reports directly to the chief has 
proved a very successful type of organization. 
Responsibility for enforcement is thus defi- 
nitely fixed. 

To what parts of a city should traffic patrol- 
men give their attention? Where traffic is 
heaviest? Where traffic is fastest? Where most 
violations may be found? Or where accidents 
occur most frequently? Obviously the last. A 
sure way to discover where accidents occur 
most frequently is to keep accurate records of 
accidents. An easy way to visualize the acci- 
dent is to maintain an accident spot map. When 
records and a map are used motorcycle patrol- 
ling can be concentrated on the city’s traffic 
“sore spots.” 

A striking new development in enforcement 
is the accident investigation work of the Evan- 
ston, Illinois, police force. Here a specially 
trained and equipped squad is hurried to the 
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scene of every serious accident for the purpose 
of discovering evidence of a violation of the 
law on the part of one or both of the parties 
involved. They measure skid marks with a 
steel tape and the length of the marks is an 
accurate indication of the speed the vehicle 
or vehicles were going. They photograph the 
damage. They take down statements of princi- 
pals and witnesses on a portable typewriter 
and have them signed on the spot. When evi- 
dence of a violation is found, the police them- 
selves file a complaint and hale the violator 
into court. Frequently a participant to an acci- 
dent finds that paying damages is just the be- 
ginning of his trouble; if the accident was 
caused by a law violation of his, he is liable 
to vigorous criminal action. The effect of this 
method of law enforcement has been grati- 
fying; accidents in Evanston have been drast- 
ically reduced in the face of sharp increases 
in surrounding suburbs as well as in Chicago. 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 

Traffic engineering is a separate job which 
includes the elimination of physical hazards 
to traffic; the establishment of through and 
one-way streets, the determination of parking 
time limits and the installation of signs and 
“stop and go”’ lights. 

The medium-sized city usually does not feel 
that it can afford a full-time, traffic engineer; 
in some cities such an expert is not available 
for consultation; but almost all municipalities 
have engineers on the payroll who can and 
should undertake the engineering work con- 
nected with street traffic. 

Here are five typical questions which must 
be answered in almost every city and which 
for the most part engineers only can answer: 

(1) What percentage of the traffic in the 
downtown district is through traffic that can 
be redistributed to relieve congested points? 

(2) What effect will a proposed change in 
parking regulations have on the number of 
vehicles that can be accommodated in a given 
district ? 

(3) At what points in the city will traffic 
control by signals or officers actually facilitate 
traffic movement and prevent accidents? 

(4) What signs, markings, or physical 
changes will prevent accidents at the city’s 
most dangerous intersections? 
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(5) Can the movement of traffic be im- 
proved or accidents prevented by a better tim- 
ing of present signals or interconnection of 
some of the signals? If so what should be the 
timing or what type of interconnection should 
be used? 

To help in traffic engineering work mathe- 
matical formulas are now available for timing 
signals and determining critical approach 
speeds at intersections. New methods of mak- 
ing counts of traffic flow and parking turnover 
have been developed. “Collision diagrams” are 
used for determining how to eliminate hazards 
at dangerous locations. The traffic work of the 
city engineer is not completed when he has built 
a new street or widened an old one; he must 
concern himself with the safe movement of 
traffic on that street. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


Educating the public grows inevitably out 
of enforcement and engineering activity. News- 
papers are eager to publish stories about traf- 
fic regulation and control. Police can give pub- 
licity to their enforcement “drives” of one kind 
or another; they can keep the public informed 
of the most dangerous intersections and streets. 
The work of the engineer is equally valuable 
from this standpoint and descriptions of meth- 
ods of safeguarding dangerous locations are 
instructive to the public. This educational 
work serves also to inform the public that the 
city administration is in earnest about traffic 
accidents and is doing everything it can to pre- 
vent them. 


Some police departments detail an officer to 
devote either full or part time to working with 
the schools, particularly to organize school 
boy patrols. In their regular enforcement work 
also the police are effective educators; the 
good traffic officer never fails to point out to the 
erring motorist his mistake. 

In one middle western city motorcycle men 
had for years spent most of their time patrol- 
ling an important through street which carried 
a heavy volume of fast traffic. But when the 
police department began to keep a record of 
accidents and a spot map, it discovered that 
very few accidents were occurring on that 
boulevard. The “sore spots’? were over on the 
other side of town in a foreign settlement. Pa- 
trolmen, despatched to this section, found 
many children playing in the streets and driv- 
ers of delivery trucks and private cars exer- 
cising little care. The officers were quick to 
teach the drivers what not to do, but they did 
not stop there. Youngsters were picked up 
from the streets and taken home; their parents 
were cautioned against permitting them to play 
in the streets. This is a typical example of the 
splendid enforcement and educational work a 
sincere police department can do. 

There is no American city where better en- 
gineering, enforcement, and education are not 
needed. There is scarcely a city where the 
essential facilities are not available. Only by 
applying modern methods to this modern prob- 
lem can municipal administrators discharge 
their obligations to the public and reduce the 
awful toll of the automobile. 


Public or Private Legal Aid Work? 


By JOHN S. BRADWAY 
Professor of Law and Director of Legal Aid Clinic, Duke University 
The eighty legal aid organizations in the larger cities are rendering a worthwhile 
service to thousands of people, according to Mr. Bradway. 


HE administration of justice in the 
A Unies States is recognized as a public 
function. It follows logically that legal 
aid work—a part of the administration of jus- 
tice, specially designed to see that people with- 
out money secure the same quality of justice 


as does anyone else—may be a public func- 
tion. 

In practice there are publicly and privately 
supported legal aid organizations. Each has 
its strong and weak points. Those who operate 
public bureaus contend that their work is bet- 
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ter known, has more initial prestige, and is 
better supported financially than the private 
society. The other side of the picture discloses 
the dangers of political interference and of a 
listless attitude on the part of the office staff. 
There are examples of publicly supported legal 
aid organizations starting out with splendid 
prospects and then blighted by a political up- 
set. There are examples of publicly supported 
legal aid staffs without initiative doing a purely 
routine job where something better is called 
for. Yet this is not universal. Excellent public 
legal aid bureaus exist. It is largely a question 
of protection against politics and listlessness. 


START ON A PRIVATE BAsiIs 


If the work is to be done at all it must be 
well done—as well as the work in any first- 
class law office. The question is whether any- 
one will take the trouble to protect the public 
organization and keep it on a high plane of 
efficiency. 

As a general proposition, it seems wiser to 
start legal aid work on a private basis, thus al- 
lowing much greater flexibility in the develop- 
ment of office organization and contacts with 
social agencies and various groups in the com- 
munity, particularly the Bar. After the proper 
technique has been developed, comes the logi- 
cal time to study how to protect the organiza- 
tion when it becomes publicly supported. 

It is necessary to inspire in the less success- 
ful financial group in the community a respect 
for the essential soundness of the administra- 
tion of justice. The very best lawyer in any 
city is not too good to be in charge of a legal 
aid organization nor are the highest ethics of 
the profession any too high to be applied in 
cases of this kind. People’s impressions of law 
arise largely because of personal contacts with 
it, and because legal aid organizations handle 
sO many more cases than the average law of- 
fice, the effect of the legal aid office in the com- 
munity is very pronounced. 

The eighty legal aid organizations in the 
larger cities of the country handle over 217,000 
cases each year for persons who cannot afford 
to seek justice in the usual manner. Nearly 
every conceivable type of problem is presented. 


The activities of the loan shark are rivalled 
by the depredation of the swindler. The col- 
lection of small accounts of money, particularly 
overdue wages, is often hindered by obstacles 
of court costs, and the frequency with which 
certain difficulties recur suggests that legisla- 
tive action may prove necessary if they are to 
be effectively solved. 


THE WorRK OF A SMALL CLAIMS COURT 


In this connection a small claims court can 
render an enormous amount of practical service 
in collecting small sums of money other than 
wages. This court should have the simplest 
sort of procedure, and use the methods of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, or litigation to secure its 
objective and insure flexibility. The crowded 
calendars in other courts are relieved, and as 
conducted in Cleveland and Milwaukee and 
elsewhere, these tribunals for the plain people 
are most effective pieces of machinery. They 
collect thousands of small claims each year. 
Defendants can no longer hide behind the 
barriers of court costs, delays of court proced- 
ure, and expenses of counsel, which the poor 
man without aid cannot surmount. 

In regard to wage claims, it may be necessary 
to authorize a state official to make such col- 
lections. In California, the state labor commis- 
sioner has handled wage collections since 1919, 
and in Massachusetts a penalty is provided for 
failure to pay wages. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s committee on legal aid work is so 
impressed with this problem that it is drafting 
a model law on the subject. When this act is 
ready it should receive careful consideration. 

Legal aid organizations are dedicated to the 
task of seeing that the protection of the law 
for poor persons is in fact equal to that enjoyed 
by others and there is no reason why a munic- 
ipal legal aid bureau cannot secure excellent 
results if men of ability and integrity, free 
from political interference, are placed in charge 
of the work, if precautions are taken against 
too great labor turnover, and if such organi- 
zations as the local bar association give moral 
support in keeping up the highest standards 
in the work. 



































Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not necessarily 
represent the opinion of the editors. 


Observations on American Cities 


Fritz Morstein Marx of Hamburg, Germany, 
who has been in this country during the past 
year studying municipal administration, re- 
turned to Germany recently to his position as 
divisional chief of the Hamburg State Public 
Welfare Department. Mr. Marx holds sev- 
eral degrees from German universities, is a lec- 
turer in the Administrative Academy at Ham- 
burg, and has written a number of articles and 
books in the field of local government. This 
letter setting forth his observations on Amer- 
ican cities will be of interest to municipal ad- 
ministrators. —-EDITOR. 


October 1, 1931. 
To the Editor 


It has been a moment of deep disappointment 
for me when the other day, after dozens of mathe- 
matical manipulations, I came to the bitter con- 
clusion that the expiration of my American fel- 
lowship is already too near to enable me to finish 
my research work in the East as well as to attend 
the city managers’ conference in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. I am gravely concerned about it not only 
because I learned that these conferences are in 
highest esteem all through the country but be- 
cause I feel very sorry not to see again so many a 
city manager whose hospitality I enjoyed and 
whose professional idealism as well as administra- 
tive capacity I had opportunity to admire while 
travelling from one American city hall to another. 
As things stand I can only ask you to give my cor- 
dial regards to those new leaders in municipal 
progress who devote their indefatigable efforts te 
bettering American local government. And it is 
my sincere hope that some of my new friends will 
visit me in Germany in not too distant a future so 
that I might partly repay all the favors they be- 
stowed upon me in such a generous way. 

Too many foreign observers of American affairs 
while studying institutions of public life in the 
United States seem to satisfy themselves rashly 
in spending some weeks or months in New York 
which, in my opinion, is a cosmopolitan rather 
than a typical American community of any sig- 


nificance; and after they have measured some 
more or less relevant attitudes or establishments 
in applying their obsolete European yard-sticks 
they publish an epoch-making treatise on what 
they think is America. I tried to avoid this ob- 
vious mistake by attempting to learn why the role 
and forms of public administration differ so fun- 
damentally in the United States and Germany. 
This question can only be answered through a his- 
torical approach which enables the investigator 
to conceive the present situation of American pub- 
lic affairs in the light of the historical develop- 
ment of the country. It is from that point of view 
that it is possible to form a just and adequate 
judgment on the present state of city government 
in the United States and on the manifold ways 
how to improve it. 

Under this aspect one cannot fail to be strongly 
impressed with the numerous changes for the bet- 
ter which city management has brought about in 
America in the rather short time since it has been 
inaugurated. Generally speaking, I made the ob- 
servation that the difference in spirit and skill be- 
tween cities where a city manager was at the 
wheel and those where such an administrative pi- 
lot was lacking, becomes evident in the first few 
minutes one spends in the city hall. If I may 
use for a moment my German scale of values I 
could add that it was the conformity of profes- 
sional ethics of American city managers and the 
German civil service which surprised me most. 
The consciousness and the will to render service 
for the nation as such has made the German civil 
service the back-bone of the state. I feel sure 
that the new city manager profession as long as 
it personifies this spirit of devotion to the com- 
mon good, will become the back-bone of Amer- 
ican municipal administration despite the many 
handicaps which are part of the “American trag- 
edy” and which make the continuous progress of 
the last twenty years even a greater one, as, for 
instance, the regrettable under-representation of 
cities in nearly all the American states resulting 
in a kind of permanent envious supervision of city 
growth by shortsighted rural “squires” in state 
legislatures; the hampering tradition of city coun- 
cils to handle administrative matters in the legis- 
lative procedure which in its consequences opens 
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the door for political interference in efficient city 
government; the insecurity of tenure of city man- 
agers which fails to protect the administrative 
expert from being used as a political football by 
council factions; the lack of sufficiently trained 
personnel in the lower ranks of the municipal serv- 
ice; and so forth. 


They 


No citizen of New York can live under less 
than four governments, federal, state, county, and 
city. If one lives in a town outside of a village, 
he is under five layers of government, federal, 
state, country, town, and school. If he lives in 
an incorporated village, another layer is added. If 
he lives in a town outside of the village, he may 
be in a fire, water, lighting, sewer, and sidewalk 
district, in which case there are ten layers of 
government. 

A citizen so situated has just too much govern- 
mental machinery to watch. .. . All overlapping 
of local jurisdictions should be abolished. I am 
inclined to agree with those who hold that one or 
at most two layers of local government subordi- 
nate to the sovereignty of the State is adequate 
and that we ought seriously to undertake the rad- 
ical reorganization and reallocation of functions 
necessary to accomplish the elimination of all 
others. GOVERNOR RoosevELtT of New York at the 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia 

~ + * 

At a time when economy, both national and 
local, is to the forefront it is natural that a method 
which permits the assessment of comparative ex- 
penditure should command sustained attention 
If further incentive be needed, the example of 
industry all over the world, and of local govern- 
ment in America particularly, cannot fail to lead 
treasurers in this country to examine ways and 
means of producing proper comparisons of cost as 
between one town and another —THE MUNICIPAL 
JourRNAL (England). 


* * * 


An honest government and an efficient admin- 
istration increase taxation. In the long run, this 
is a universal rule, and there is no exception to it. 
Public expenditures may temporarily come down 
as the result of honest and capable administration 
of public affairs, but then they mount upward 
again. . . . History and the nature of the case 


teach that an honest and efficient administration 


I think it is safe to predict that time is running 
for city management. Your Association is there- 
fore on the right way. 


Fritz MorsteIn Marx, Divisional 
Chief, State Public Welfare De- 
partment, Hamburg 


Say— 


in Chicago would strengthen the arguments for 
expansion of municipal activities, so that the ex- 
pansion of public expenditures would begin almost 
at once and would continue indefinitely. The 
things that should be done to improve conditions 
in Chicago are innumerable and costly. With an 
honest and capable government, the argument 
for expansion would be irresistible—RicHarp T 
ELY in the Review of Reviews 
* - * 

The great American delusion is that most peo- 
ple pay no taxes. For the maintenance and oper- 
ation of our national, state, and local governments 
we are today raising approximately nine billions 
of dollars, which is about 10 per cent of the esti- 
mated annual gross income of the entire American 
people. To put it in another way, for every dollar 
that we spend on government and public admini- 
stration a dime has to be taken from the pockets 
of every man, woman and child in the United 
States. Bearing in mind, however, that only about 
one-third of the population is engaged in income 
earning occupations, the tax burden amounts to 
about thirty cents per income earner per day.— 
WiLuiAM B. Munro, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, at the Virginia Institute of Public Affairs. 

* * * 

Handling men in politics is a very different thing 
from handling them in business 
ods are also very different from those of politics 
In the latter the very first thing to remember is 
that you are dealing with human beings. The 
minute you forget that, there is going to be trou- 


Business meth- 


ble. Of course, in recent years business has been 
taking over some of the ideas of government 
Slowly it has dawned upon business men that, if 
they conduct their concerns solely for their own 
benefit, they are bound to fail. Nevertheless, I 
feel that a man once trained in business can never 
get the proper approach to politics —COoLONEI 
Epwarpb M. Howse in the New York Times Maga- 
xine 
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EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Unemployment Relief Main Subject of 
Discussion at City Managers’ 
Conference 


The problem of unemployment relief occupied 
the chief attention of nearly two hundred city 
managers, various city officials, and other persons 
interested in government at the eighteenth annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association held in Louisville, Kentucky, October 
7-10. The consensus of opinion of those present 
at the conference was expressed by Daniel E. 
Morgan, city manager of Cleveland, when he stated 
that cities should be given official representation 
on national and state employment advisory coun- 
cils. Municipal officials who were present voted 
unanimously to request the executive committee 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
to appoint a committee to confer with Walter S. 
Gifford and other members of the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. The new 
president of the Association, Charles A. Carran, 
was authorized to appoint such a committee. 
“What cities need just now from Washington,” 
said C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincinnati, 
“is correlated information on employment and a 
national program of employment agencies and 
employment distribution. Industry is interde- 
pendent on a national scale and therefore no city 
acting by itself can hope to deal with the prob- 
lems industry creates.” The scrip labor plan of 
providing work in Grand Rapids was discussed by 
City Manager George W. Welsh and the system of 
relieving the unemployment situation in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, was outlined by City Manager Paul 
Morton. Louis Brownlow, in an address on 
“Trends in Relief and Public Welfare,” pointed 
out that there is a definite trend toward the munic- 
ipality’s taking over from private organizations 
more ani more relief activities, and Frank Bane, 
executive director of the American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials, outlined the work which 
his organization is undertaking with the view of 
assisting local governments in meeting the un- 
employment situation. 

Reducing Expenditures to Meet Diminishing 
Income, Management Technique, City Manager 
Policies, and Training for City Managership were 
other sessions at which city managers and lead- 
ing municipal authorities spoke. John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., director of safety in Cincinnati, spoke 


on organization management in city administra- 
tion, and Thomas H. Reed of the University of 
Michigan delivered an address on “Training for 
City Managership.” Charles E. Merriam of The 
University of Chicago addressed the conference 
on the problems of metropolitan regions, stating 
that satellite cities on the edge of large cities 
should be brought in and their citizens made to as- 
sume their fair share of the responsibility for 
electing officers and determining policies. In an 
address entitled “In the Twenty-Third Year or Up 
to Now,” A. R. Hatton of Northwestern Univer- 
sity observed that a system of government is 
either sanctioned or disproved over a twenty-year 
period. He stated that the continued popularity 
of the council-manager plan over twenty-three 
years is sufficient assurance that it is well estab- 
lished. In the closing address, ‘““The World Looks 
at Management,” Luther Gulick of the National 
Institute of Public Administration pointed out 
that governmental research must play a more 
important part in municipal management if cities 
hope to render effective service to their citizens. 

With regard to Association activities, President 
Stephen B. Story, city manager of Rochester, New 
York, reported that the Association is rapidly ac- 
quiring a status that demands recognition in many 
directions. He made specific reference to the re- 
search work that has been undertaken by the As- 
sociation and to the improvement of PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT, the official journal. The executive 
secretary reported a 10 per cent increase in mem- 
bership, and that the City Manager Yearbook for 
the first time had been published as a bound vol- 
ume separate from PusLic MANAGEMENT. It was 
brought out that there was greatly increased inter- 
est in council-manager government during the past 
year as evidenced by the fact that during this pe- 
riod twenty-five cities adopted the plan of which 
thirteen have populations in excess of 25,000. This 
is the largest number of cities to adopt the plan 
during the same period of time since 1925. At 
present one out of every five cities in the United 
States with a population of 25,000 or more oper- 
ate under the council-manager plan 

The new officers elected were: president, Charles 
A. Carran, city manager of East Cleveland, Ohio; 
and vice-presidents, George D. Fairtrace, city 
manager, Fort Worth, Texas; P. P. Pilcher, city 
manager, Winchester, Virginia; and C. A. Harrell, 
city manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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The National Conference on 
Government 

A number of organizations, including the 
Governmental Research Association, National 
Municipal League, and the American Legislators’ 
Association, will hold their annual meetings in 
Buffalo, November 9-11. Some of the sessions 
are: Research Bureau Technique and Manage- 
ment, Reducing Governmental Costs, Govern- 
mental Finances in the Depression, Delinquent 
Tax Administration, Survey Methods, What’s 
Wrong With Our Courts and Police?, Problems 
of Administrative Organization, Technical Prob- 
lems in Personnel Administration, Progress in the 
Measurement of Governmental Services, County 
Government, and The Shame of Our Cities and 
What Became of It. The speakers include the 
following: Henry J. Allen, John B. Blandford, Jr., 
Louis Brownlow, Richard S. Childs, Philip H. 
Cornick, H. W. Dodds, C. A. Dykstra, John A. 
Fairlie, Harry H. Freeman, Luther Gulick, A. R. 
Hatton, Walter Matscheck, Charles E. Merriam, 
Raymond Moley, Lincoln Steffens, Stephen B 
Story, Henry W. Toll, and Lent D. Upson. 





Council-Manager Developments 

Utica, New York, a city with a population of 
101,740, adopted the council-manager plan on 
November 3 by a majority of about 1,700, to be- 
come effective January 1, 1933. A proposal to 
adopt the manager plan had been defeated in 
1922, and as usual the present administration and 
professional politicians opposed the adoption of 
the plan but without success. 

Council-manager government was established in 
San Juan, Porto Rico, a city with a population 
of 71,443, on September 11 by a special act of 
the legislature of Porto Rico. The council-man- 
ager bill which had been sponsored by Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt provides for a council of 
five and the city manager is given control over 
all administrative affairs. The name of the first 
city manager is Jesus Benitez Castano. 

Ashland, Kentucky, a city with a population of 
29,074, held a referendum on November 3 on 
the adoption of the council-manager plan, but the 
results of the vote had not been received when 
this issue went to press. 

The voters of Cleveland, Ohio, on November 3 
voted to abandon the council-manager charter 
adopted eight years ago, and return to the mayor- 
council plan by adopting the Danaceau amend- 
ment which provides for a council of thirty mem- 
bers elected from thirty wards for terms of two 
years and a mayor elected at large for a similar 
term. An incomplete count indicates a majority 
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of about 10,000 votes for the amendment which 
provides for only three administrative depart- 
ments, law, finance, utilities—others can be estab- 
lished with the consent of the mayor and his 
board of control. City Manager Daniel E. Mor- 
gan relinquishes his office on November 9, pro- 
viding that litigation on the validity of the amend- 
ment does not intervene. The Citizens League 
of Cleveland states that the sections of the new 
charter contain invalid provisions relative to elec- 
tions—a mayor could not be elected until 1933 
and the first council probably not until 1941. Wil- 
liam R. Hopkins, Cleveland’s first city manager, 
was elected to the city council at the November 3 
election by an overwhelming majority 

A proposal to adopt the council-manager plan 
in Toledo, Ohio, was defeated after a highly per- 
sonal campaign. Two separate proposals were 
submitted: a plan providing for a council of 
twenty-one elected from wards was defeated by a 
vote of 38,774 to 22,324, and a plan providing 
for nine councilmen, five elected from districts 
and four at large, was defeated by a vote of 
38,470 to 23,174. The Toledo Commission of 
Publicity and Efficiency had urged the adoption 
of the small council plan. Three years ago 
Toledoans defeated a proposed manager char- 
ter by a majority of 30,393 votes: Toledo voters 
or their political leaders, or both, seem to be sat- 
isfied with their mayor-council charter adopted in 
1914. 

Nutley, New Jersey, a city with a population 
of 20,572, on October 27 defeated a proposal to 
adopt the council-manager plan, by a vote of 
3,861 to 2,650. 

Calgary, Canada, a city with a population of 
about 65,000, expects to put the manager plan 
into effect as soon as a city manager can be se- 
cured. Calgary adopted the council-manager plan 
last January. 

Contrary to the report carried in these columns 
last month Jersey City did not vote on the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan on October 6, 
because it was found that many of the 24,833 sig- 
natures on the petition requesting the election 
were fraudulent 

The Seattle Municipal League has adopted the 
report of its city manager committee providing 
for the appointment of a permanent committee 
to prepare and urge the adoption of a state-wide 
council-manager enabling act for all cities, and 
further, that such committee carry on an educa- 
tional campaign with a view of submitting the 
manager plan to the voters of the City of Seattle 
at a future date. The state legislature has twice 
passed a council-manager enabling act by a large 
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majority, but each time the bill was killed by the 
governors veto 

Under a strong-mayor charter adopted last 
March. San Francisco voters will elect eleven 
supervisors this month to take office on January 
8. Strong executive responsibility is centered in 
the mayor who, however, must appoint a chief ad- 
ministrative officer, a semi-city manager, who will 
be in charge of eight departments. 

Arlington County, Virginia, the first county to 
adopt the county-manager plan by vote of the 
people, this month will elect a county board of five 
members whose duty it will be to appoint a county 
manager when they take office on January 1. The 
manager plan was adopted on November 4, 1930. 

The Poughkeepsie, New York, charter commis- 
sion appointed early this year by the mayor is at 
work revising the city charter; and Ventura, Cali- 
fornia, has elected a second board of freeholders 
which likely will re-submit the manager charter 
which was invalidated last summer because of a 
technical error in procedure. 

Eight cities which had adopted the council- 
manager plan in 1930 or earlier this year will elect 
their first councils this fall, to take office early in 
January, 1932. These cities are: Bangor and 
Brewer, Maine; Bedford, Ohio; Binghamton and 
New Rochelle, New York; and Covington, Lex- 
ington, and Newport, Kentucky. 


The Hamburg Central Heating Plant 


The central heating plant in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, the largest and most important plant of its 
kind in the world, is permanently extending its 
services into additional business sections and 
residential districts. Instead of being operated 
directly by the city as are some of the municipal 
heating plants in the United States (See Pustic 
MANAGEMEN7 for April, 1931, p. 140) the Ham- 
burg plant is operated by the Hamburg Electric- 
ity Company in which the city-state of Hamburg 
is controlling stockholder. According to Chief 
Engineer Block of the engineering department in 
Hamburg, high tension steam is first used to drive 
turbo-dynamos for the production of electricity, 
after which the steam with lessened tension is 
sent into the pipe network of the heating plant 
to many business houses, residences, and public 
buildings. The extension of the system has aided 
materially toward eliminating the smoke evil; it 
works satisfactorily and is permanently estab- 
lished as a municipal utility. According to a re- 
cent report nineteen other German cities have 
central heating plants, some of which it is re- 
ported are operated directly by the municipality 


Statistics show that on the Continent outside of 
Germany there are only ten municipally-owned 
and operated central heating plants; these are 
found in some of the larger cities of Holland, 
Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, and Russia. There 
are no municipal central heating plants in Eng- 
land. 


Rating Municipal Employees 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada which was held at San Francisco and 
Berkeley, California, August 26-29, attracted a 
large attendance in spite of the absence of some 
of the eastern commissions. The attention of the 
convention was centered on the Probst service 
rating system which is now in use in St. Paul, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Cincinnati, the California state 
service, the Wisconsin state service, and in other 
jurisdictions. After Mr. Probst summarized the 
experimental work on which his system rests, R. H. 
Moss, supervisor of classification, pay, and serv- 
ice ratings of the California state service, described 
the uses to which the system is put, which are 
more extensive than in any other jurisdiction at 
present. 

Mr. Moss stated that the Probst system has 
passed the experimental stage, that out of some 
10,000 ratings he knew of not more than a dozen 
“kicks,” and that it could be appropriately used 
for a wide variety of personnel operations. Specifi- 
cally the system is used in the California state 
service for adjusting salaries, for determining the 
order of lay-off and re-employment, to measure the 
validity of the tests, to assist in determining pro- 
motions and demotions, and in handling transfers 

The system is being gradually introduced in the 
Los Angeles city service but is meeting with some 
opposition especially from the engineering per- 
sonnel. The Detroit installation is still in the ex- 
perimental stage 

The various reports on recent personne! legisla- 
tion developed no matter of first rate importance. 

The convention adjourned for the last two days 
to the campus of the University of California. 
Rolland A. Vandegrift, director of finance, de- 
scribed in detail the work of the state finance de- 
partment, which is probably the most completely 
developed agency of general administration in the 
United States at the present time. Governor Camp- 
bell contributed an interesting discussion of the 
Federal Personnel Council and Leonard D. White 
summarized the results of a year’s experimental 
study of the prestige of the national, state, and 
municipal public service 
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Finally, attention should be called to a valuable 
interim report by Donald J. Sublette on behalf of 
the technical section on public personnel statis- 
tics, entitled, “A Minimum Statistical Program for 
the Testing Work of a Public Personnel Agency.” 
—Leonarp D. Wuirtt, professor of public admin- 
istration, The University of Chicago. 


Small Cities and Villages Get 
Their Turn 


Little attention has been given in the past to 
the administrative problems of small cities, of 
which there are 2,971 ranging between 2,500 and 
25,000 in population, constituting 88 per cent of 
the total number of cities in the entire country. 
In addition there are 3,086 incorporated villages 
with a population of 1,000 to 2,500. In other 
words, one-fifth of the total population of the 
country lives in small cities and villages. That 
small city problems call for the application of 
scientific methods is attested to by the inquiries 
of city managers, mayors, and other city officials 
for information on the most approved methods of 
administering various municipal activities. In the 
small city the municipal administrator of neces- 
sity must be more of a technician than the ad- 
ministrator of a large city; the city manager of one 
city is known to hold ten titles. To meet this need 
for information the Municipal Administration 
Service is undertaking the publication of a series 
of practical handbooks on all important phases of 
small city administration. These pamphlets will 
be prepared by leading authorities in touch with 
municipal problems and based not only on gen- 
erally recognized sound principles of administra- 
tion but also on the actual experience of the most 
progressive small cities. 

The first publication of the series, entitled, Bud- 
geting for Small Cities, by A. E. Buck, has just 
come from the press. Other studies already in 
preparation for publication, with others to follow, 
include: Accounting and Auditing, Debt Admini- 
stration, The Collection, Custody and Disburse- 
ment of Funds, Purchasing, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Custody of City Property, Police Admini- 
stration, Fire Department Administration, Public 
Works Department Administration, City Planning, 
and The Drafting and Codification of Ordinances. 

In the planning of this undertaking the Munic- 
ipal Administration Service has had the consulta- 
tion of its governing committee representing the 
American Municipal Association, the Govern- 
mental Research Association, the International 
City Managers’ Association, and the National 
Municipal League. 


| November 


The Use of Accident Data to Reduce 
Auto Toll 

The increasing use of accident data not only 
in making traffic engineering studies but in en- 
forcing the traffic law was the outstanding revela- 
tion of the traffic sessions of the twentieth annual 
safety congress and exposition held in Chicago, 
October 12-16. According to Earl J. Reeder, traf- 
fic engineer of the National Safety Council, only 
by the use of scientific methods can the annual 
traffic toll of 33,000 lives be reduced. The use of 
collision diagrams to determine how to eliminate 
physical hazards was unanimously endorsed by the 
country’s leading traffic authorities including Er- 
nest P. Goodrich, president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers; Burton W. Marsh, traffic engi- 
neer of Philadelphia, and others. 

Two principal features of enforcement were 
stressed at the regular sessions and also at the 
traffic school conducted each morning. Judge Levi 
Hall of Minneapolis gave his whole-hearted en- 
dorsement to the method of accident investigation 
developed by the police department in Evanston, 
Illinois, and later adopted by Minneapolis and 
other cities. ‘The investigation of an accident 
for the purpose of ferreting out a law violation 
and bringing the violator to justice is one of the 
most important developments in traffic law en- 
forcement to date,” the judge declared 

The use of accident data and particularly the 
accident location spot map by the police in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was described by Inspector E. W. 
Brown of that city. “We concentrate our traffic 
law enforcement men, our motorcycle men, to 
those parts of the city where most accidents occur 
as revealed on this spot map,” he said. “The use 
of spot maps makes enforcement ‘accurate’.” 


Managing Public Health Work 


The committee on business management of the 
American Public Health Association, headed by 
George C. Ruhland, health commissioner of Syra- 
cuse, New York, submitted a report to the six- 
tieth annual meeting of the Association in Mont- 
real in September recommending: (1) that when- 
ever possible all fees and licenses connected with 
health activities should be paid directly to the 
city treasurer instead of at the office of the health 
department, and that the treasurer’s receipt be ac- 
cepted by the health department as evidence that 
the fee had been paid; (2) that inspections look- 
ing to the issuance of licenses be made prior to 
the collection of fees; (3) that the public health 
budget should not include street cleaning, gar- 
bage disposal, maintenance of dumping grounds, 
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etc.: (4) that if allied services, other than health 
conservation work, such as hospitals, dispensaries, 
and social service or charities, are associated with 
the health department, then separate budgets 
should exist for each of these activities; and (5) 
that the health department keep a careful record 
of all property and supplies by making an annual 
inventory. Another feature of the program of the 
Montreal meeting was the presentation of certifi- 
cates of award to the health departments in win- 
ning cities of various population groups in the 
1930 health-conservation contest carried on by 
the insurance department of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in co-operation with the American 
Public Health Association. The contest was en- 
tered by 208 cities, representing over 35 per cent 
of the urban population of the country. The win- 
ning cities in the various groups were: Detroit, 
Michigan; Newark, New Jersey; New Haven, 
Connecticut: Racine, Wisconsin; Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia; and Chestertown, Maryland. A feature 
of the health contest has been the field consultant 
service rendered to cities entered in the competi- 
tion 


To Carry Own Insurance 


A new law prohibits state officers, boards, and 
commissioners in Rhode Island to incur any obli- 
gation for fire insurance unless approved in writ- 
ing by the governor, state treasurer, and finance 
commissioner. This law also creates a state fire 
insurance fund of $100,000 from which fire losses 
on state property are to be paid after investiga- 
tion by the commissioner of finance and approval 
by the legislature or sinking fund commissioner. 
Five other states have previously created self- 
insurance funds for state property: Alabama, 
Florida, North Dakota, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin 


Cincinnati Adopts Retirement System 
\ new retirement system for Cincinnati city 
employees went into effect on August 1, 1931. 
The ordinance establishing the system excludes 
the members of the city council, officers and em- 
ployees who receive no salaries or who are em- 
ployed at hourly rates, judges and employees of 
the municipal court, the city manager, the city 
solicitor, the directors of various departments, 
and employees of the University of Cincinnati. 
All other employees who are not members of the 
police and fireman’s pension funds became mem- 
bers of the new system on August 1, but they were 
allowed until October 1 to withdraw in case they 
did not desire to participate. The ordinance fur- 


ther provides that all persons in the eligible group 
who become employees after August 1 shall be- 
come members of the retirement system and that 
present members of the police or fireman’s funds 
may become members provided they make appli- 
cation before January 1, 1932. 

Under the new system each employee contrib- 
utes a certain percentage of his salary according 
to his age at the time he becomes a member of 
the system; the contribution will provide approxi- 
mately one-half of the total retirement allow- 
ance payable to the employee after he retires from 
the city’s employ. If the employee leaves the 
service before retirement the full amount of his 
contributions will be returned to him 

The move to establish the retirement system 
was started in May, 1930, when the council ap- 
pointed a special pensions committee consisting 
of the mayor, chairman of the council finance 
committee, another member of the council, the 
city manager, secretaries of the police and fire- 
man’s pension funds, one representative from 
each of these funds, and an employee not in the 
police and fire departments selected by the city 
manager. The committee held twelve meetings; 
representatives of the various groups conferred 
with their fellow employees and reported back to 
the committee their reactions. The ordinance 
establishing the system was then prepared by the 
Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 
which engaged the services of George B. Buck, 
consulting actuary, and the city solicitor. Mr. 
Buck submitted figures and tables worked out 
on an actuarial basis and submitted an estimate 
of the funds the city would have to provide to 
put the system on a sound basis-——JoHN A. 
LENTz, personnel officer, City of Cincinnati. 


Five Years of Central Filing in Norfolk 

It has been five years since the City of Nor- 
folk, Virginia established a central filing system 
for all departments. When the system was in- 
augurated there was considerable doubt among 
department heads as to its value, but recent in- 
quiry does not reveal any opposition. The central 
filing bureau was established at the suggestion of 
City Manager I. Walke Truxtun, the city council 
appropriating $3,000 for that purpose. The city 
manager believed that such a system would re- 
duce the amount of inter-departmental corres- 
pondence and facilitate the location of papers and 
correspondence on a particular subject by placing 
responsibility for filing upon a chief supervisor. 
An expert analyst from the Library Bureau was 
engaged at a cost of $85 a week and expenses to 
make a survey of the filing needs of all depart- 
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ments, and another expert spent three months in 
the various departmental offices establishing the 
system, classifying the material, and in training a 
file clerk. The total cost of this preliminary work 
was approximately $1,500, and the operating cost 
of the system this past year was $4,230, which is 
considerably less than the cost of keeping files in 
the various offices. 

Departmental chiefs who were at first reluctant 
to part with their correspondence were allowed to 
retain files in their offices but the material was 
classified in accordance with the classification 
used in the central filing office, and a clerk from 
the central bureau did the filing. After a short 
time even these department heads were convinced 
of the value of a central filing system and re- 
quested that all their files be transferred to the 
central bureau. A tickler system is provided which 
makes it possible for an official to have placed on 
his desk at any time the papers or correspondence 
he desires; it eliminates the necessity of depend- 
ing upon individual memory; it permits the eco- 
nomical use of equipment; it combines under the 
correct caption all papers relative to a given sub- 
ject regardless of origin, thus producing at a 
single request all data bearing upon the problem 
at hand; and it makes possible the emp!oyment of 
a trained supervisor for filing whose sole respon- 
sibility is the care of the files. Of major im- 
portance is the classification upon which the filing 
system is based; it is believed that the Norfolk 
classification developed during the last five years 
can be adapted to meet the needs of any city — 
GLEN LEET, city manager’s office, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 


Reducing the Cost of Elections 

The wide range of election costs in the sixty 
cities of New York State, some cities conducting 
elections efficiently at a cost per vote of less than 
half that of other cities of similar size and con- 
dition, has led to the formation of a joint com- 
mittee of the Election Commissioners’ Associa- 
tion and the Conference of Mayors to study the 
subject. As the basis for their study, this com- 
mittee is using the recently published report of 
the Conference of Mayors (Election Administra- 
tion in New York State Cities, by Harvey R. 
Goslee, Conference of Mayors, City Hall, Albany, 
New York), with the intent of preparing legisla- 
tion to cover such recommendations in the report 
which they may approve at their first meeting 
to be held in the near future. The most important 
changes suggested in the election code are: (1) 
the introduction of a system of permanent regis- 
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tration with provisions to keep the lists purged 
at all times; (2) the elimination of the primary 
in any county in a year when there are no con- 
tests; and (3) a reduction in the amount of 
election advertising now required by law. 

The report shows that, in addition to the 53 
cents per vote expended annually by the average 
New York county board of elections, the city 
treasuries pay out, for other than capital outlay 
such as voting machine purchases, all the way 
from 43 cents to $1.56, the average being 76 cents 
per vote. The average salary of election in- 
spectors, $54 for the six days required, does not 
appear excessive; however, the present method of 
appointment results in a large proportion of un- 
trustworthy and inefficient inspectors. Rental 
charges constitute nearly 10 per cent of the elec- 
tion budget, only half of the polling places being 
located in public buildings. That the cities ap- 
prove of machine voting is shown by the fact that 
only 2.6 per cent of the districts in the sixty New 
York State cities use paper ballots. The most 
startling disclosure of the study is that the average 
city district comprises only 428 voters, although 
the election law provides for districts of 600 to 
650 voters where one machine is used and 900 to 
950 voters where two machines are used 

The report recommends the following adminis- 
trative procedures to the election officials of the 
state: (1) the letting of contracts for cartage, 
printing, and supplies on a competitive basis; (2) 
the fixation of more responsibility upon chairmen 
of election boards in an effort to reduce the loss 
of equipment and supplies; (3) the restriction of 
special elections to the minimum; (4) the con- 
ducting of redistricting surveys in an effort to 
include in non-presidential years about 540 voters 
in the average election district using one voting 
machine; (5) the location of polling places in 
schools and other public buildings wherever pos- 
sible; and (6) the use of voting machines for all 
districts at general elections—ALEXANDER 5S 
CarLson, former president, Election Commis- 
sioners Association of the State of New York, 
Syracuse. 


Bonding to Guarantee Installation 

of Subdivision Improvements 
The City of Pontiac, 
difficulties in enforcing the provisions of a bond 
which guaranteed the installation and construc- 
tion of specified improvements in a certain land 
subdivision plat within a period of three years. 


Michigan, is encountering 


Since the improvements were not made the city 


council recently passed an ordinance authorizing 
the city manager to enforce the provisions of the 
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ordinance and bond by which the city accepted 
the plat in 1927 

Forward-looking cities refuse to approve plans 
for land subdivisions until the installation of such 
public utilities as sewerage and water-supply sys- 
tems and the completion of such improvements 
as street grading and sidewalk construction are 
assured. Acceptance by the city of a bond guar- 
anteeing the provision of these facilities, in lieu 
of the actual completion of them, is customary. 
Frequently, the conditions of the bond include 
a definite time limit within which the improve- 
ments must be completed. Occasionally, the de- 
cision as to when the improvements are needed 
by the community and therefore must be fur- 
nished by the subdivider is left to the discretion 
of some responsible city official. Subject to proper 
safeguards, the latter is the more flexible ar- 
rangement from the standpoint of both the city 
and the developer. 

A city’s acceptance of a satisfactory bond issued 
by a reliable surety company, guaranteeing the 
installation of public improvements, facilitates 
land subdivision development in the following 
ways: 

(1) <A subdivider would be loath to proceed 
with expensive construction work on a land sub- 
division unless his plans had been officially ap- 
proved. Such approval cannot be given until the 
improvements are completed, unless the city is 
willing to accept a bond assuring their completion. 

(2) <A subdivider developing a large area of 
land might justifiably want the plans for the en- 
tire project approved at the outset but it might 
be unreasonable to expect him to complete at 
once the improvements over the entire area, if he 
is developing and selling the subdivision, section 
by section. A bond can satisfactorily take care 
of this situation providing the decision as to when 
the improvements are needed and therefore must 
be installed, is vested in the proper city official.— 
Howarp K. MENHINICK, The School of City Plan- 
ning, Harvard University. 


Public Works Officials Approve 
Uniform Records 

The annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Public Works Officials, held in New 
York City on September 24-26, proved to be the 
most successful in the history of that organiza- 
tion. As might be expected in view of its change 
of name (formerly the International Association 
of Street Sanitation Officials), the Association dis- 
cussed other public works activities in addition to 
Street sanitation work. Sessions on city planning, 


conducted by Flavel Shurtleff, secretary of the 
National Conference on City Planning, and a 
round table on public works organization were 
two of the high spots of the conference. The 
problem of unemployment likewise received con- 
siderable attention. 

The work of the Committee on Uniform Street 
Sanitation Records was presented by Joseph J. 
Petranek, commissioner of public works in 
Cicero, Illinois, who was chairman of this Com- 
mittee. He stated that on the basis of the four 
installations which have been made to date, many 
other cities throughout the country are now re- 
vising their own systems or plan to do so in the 
near future. 

Officials in two of the four cities in which in- 
stallations have been completed described in de- 
tail how the system was working in actual prac- 
tice. Alfred A. Roche, commissioner of public 
works, Troy, New York, explained that the rec- 
ords and other devices were giving him an added 
control over public works activities, and that they 
were aiding materially in the supervision and 
planning of his work. 

That Kenosha, Wisconsin, was able to plan the 
public works services in a more systematic man- 
ner was claimed by P. J. Hurtgen, director of 
public works in that city. Street cleaning and 
garbage routes have been laid out more efficiently, 
and through the cost analyses, material savings 
are impending. Mr. Hurtgen gave the illustration 
how the setting up of a minimum number of cubic 
yards of street sweepings to be collected in a 
mile was establishing a standard of cleanliness 
and had led to the reduction in the frequency of 
cleaning certain streets thereby making a material 
saving in the budget. 

At least a score of the officials present expressed 
their approval of the Committee proposals and 
urged others present to install them in their re- 
spective cities. It is for this work that the Re- 
search Committee of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association is furnishing funds and staff 
services. 

Recent City Manager Appointments 

BERNARD S. ALNUTT was recently appointed 
city manager of Excelsior Springs, Missouri, to 
succeed W. L. Silvers who had been city manager 
for the past three years. Prior to his appointment, 
Mr. Alnutt had engaged in the banking business. 

J. Nem Bass was appointed city manager of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on October 15, to succeed 
George R. Dempster who had served as city 
manager for two years. Mr. Bass had served 
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Knoxville as city manager from January 1, 1929 
to October 1, 1929. 

W. M. Brown recently succeeded R. M. Berry- 
hill as city manager of Tulare, California. Mr. 
Brown had served as mayor of Tulare from 1923 
to 1927 and as councilman from 1927 to the time 
of his appointment as city manager. 

James W. GLApDDING, who was city manager of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, from 1920 to 1922, 
was re-appointed city manager on October 1, to 
succeed Robert Lee Cooper who had served as 
city manager since November, 1926. 

E. G. GusTAFson, a former member of the city 
council in Ft. Pierce, Florida, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Ft. Pierce to succeed 
D. H. Sample who resigned on October 1 on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Ancus MCALLIsTER has been appointed city 
manager of La Grande, Oregon to succeed A. B. 
Cherry who had been city manager since Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

J. S. MATHERS, a construction engineer, was 
appointed city manager of Covington, Virginia, in 
October, to succeed R. E. Dyche, who recently 
resigned to run for election to the office of county 
sheriff of Allegheny County, Virginia. 

E. V. Perry, who was appointed the first city 


manager of Appalachia, Virginia, on September 1, 
was director of public safety in Huntington, West 
Virginia, 1926-28, and commissioner of finance 
from 1928 to September 1, 1931. 

Wayne RIpcE was recently appointed city man- 
ager of Anoka, Minnesota. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he had served for twenty years as county 
surveyor of Anoka County and city engineer of 
Anoka. He succeeds H. W. Plummer. 

GeorGE J. Roark of Beaumont, Texas was 
appointed the first city manager of Pensacola, 
Florida in September. Mr. Roark had served as 
city manager of Beaumont from April, 1920 to 
December, 1923. 

R. J. WHITNEY, city manager of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, since January, 1926, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Mamaroneck, New York, 
to succeed Arthur Richards who resigned on Oc- 
tober 15. 


New Associate Member of 
The International City Manager’s 
Association 


FERNANDO J. Torras, who succeeded E. C. Gar- 
vin as city manager of Brunswick, Georgia, was 
engaged in engineering activities from 1905 until 
his appointment on June 1, 1931, as city manager 
of Brunswick. 
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